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debate in the House on the Slave Trade was again
opened by Wilberforce, in an eloquent speech packed
with detailed evidence, and he was again supported
by Burke and Pitt, and by Fox, but the motion was
decisively rejected.
But at the very time when the prospects of Aboli-
tion in Parliament were at the lowest, the country
was roused to keen enthusiasm in the cause, and a
campaign against the use of West Indian sugar was
widely supported.
" Never before," says Mr. Coupland (the latest bio-
grapher of Wilberforce), " had the politically passive,
quiescent, oligarchic Britain of the eighteenth century
witnessed such a lively and widespread movement. It
had shown how much could be done to mobilize public
opinion outside the walls of Parliament, yet strictly
within the liberties of the constitution. It was a new
and a great fact in British politics/'l
The debate of the following year was notable for
one of Pitt's greatest efforts, but, by a clever move,
an amendment moved by Dundas in favour of
gradual abolition was substituted for the resolution,
a result which, as Wilberforce recognised later,
postponed the hope of securing their end for many
years. Then came the French Revolution and the
war with France, and under the burden of war Pitt
became lukewarm on a subject which had proved
so productive of difficulties.
The country, too, absorbed by the crises of the
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